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LEAVE THEM IN THE WILD 


“Wild flowers in vases look to me 
Like children in captivity; 

Was it for this the patient earth 
Laboured and wept to give them birth? 


Think you it matters not to them 
When blossoms from the parent stem 
Are plucked and gathered in bouquets 
Or left to languish in a vase? 


"That's what flowers are for" you'll say 
And yet the humblest woodland spray 
Seems happier to me by far 
Than orchids in a porcelain jar. 


And for my part I'd rather see 
Plain buttercups beneath a tree 
Or daisies deep in meadow grass 
Than roses in a sorrowing glass 


Then leave the aster with its brook 
The primrose in its pasture nook; 
Nor part the sprightly daffodil 
From gay companions on a hill. 


Leave them with the sun and wind and sky 
What can they want with you and I? 

Drink of their beauty deep - then go, 
Leave them for other hearts to know, 

Canadian Nature 


-JBBBaBBBBBBBBaaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBPaBaBaBBBBBBBBaBBBaBBBBBaBaaBBBBB^BBBBBBBS- 

.The frogmouth (bird ?) mimics a flower and eats the insects that come to 

visit it. 

.......There are about 300,000 plant species growing throughout the world, yet only 

3,000 have been tried for food use,...., 1 ' 
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Erratum : Mrs. Doris Huestis Speirs has called our attention to a typographical 
error in her documentary poem "Evening Grosbeak." in the March issue. She writes. 
"According to Frere Marie—Victorin (Flore Laurentienne, 1947,P»522) Hesperiphona 
vespertine is called: 'le Grosbec s a couronne—noir' (the black—crowned Grosbeak) 

and so the line in my poem should read: 

'The French call him "le Grosbec \ couronne-noir...» 


This species is also called in French-Canada: 'le Gros-bec errant' (the wand¬ 
ering Grosbeak). These names actvially are more descriptive of the species than 
the English name: 'Evening Grosbeak'. By a strange coincidence, flocks of Evening 
Grosbeaks arrived at about the same time as the March issue of The wood Duck, and 
this very day a glowing male was perched in our maple tree once more." 


The Editor of Bulletin Omithologique always hyphenates "Gros-bec". Marie- 
Victorin does not. 


-SBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBf- 


BIRDS OF SCANDINAVIA 1963 

How about Birding with Mil and sob Rulison in the Scandinavian countries ? 

We will see the fjords, experience nights without darkriess, in the land of the 
Vikings above the Arctic Circle where the Lapps and the Reindeer live. 

Local Birders will be with us in the field. 

We will live in first class accomodations. On the Isle of Rundoy (round island) 
we will stay in Fishermen's “homes. '■ 

Swedish glass, the home of Linnaeus, a Greig festival in Bergen, Hans Christian 
Anderson's country in Denmark; will be part of the fun. 

■ i 

Leave via SAS May 30, 1963 from Chicago, New York. Return June 30, 1963, all for 
about $1500.00. - 


If you want to go write us and we will send further information. 


754 Greenview Place, 

Lake Forest, Illinois, U.S.A. 


^BBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBaBi-- 



-XBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBf- 



HAMILTON BEAUTIFICATION COMMITTEE' NOTICE 


A Hamilton beautification Committee pamphlet entitled "Construction and Care of 
Lawns" is available free of-charge' from Mr. H.- Rumble,City Arborist, City Hall. 


If any Club members would, like to assist in -the judging for' " Trillium " awards for 
the Hamilton Beautification Committee,.please contact Mrs.A-udrey Hawkes, MA 8-2633 
There are three judgings - early June; mid-July; and early September. The judges 
will be invited-to. a special meeting -for. a. type of In-Service-Training" so that 
they might be, familiarized with .the-judging,.guides-. : Judges, will be paid $1..00,.,,, 
per judging to help defray transportation expenses. .. . 


*• V .. . k-qc, / v -/O - . • • * • * T ' 

-;BBBBBBBBBkBBBBf J ,B:BB^ : ;BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB;BB.BBBBBB^-!BBBBBB(^B^-- 1 4BBBBBBBBBBBBBBB,BBBBBBBBB;-- 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO SEND IN YOUR VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP APPLICATION FORM i 1! 1111 
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MARCH 10th, FELD TRIP 

by Adeline Bowland 

Only for the bruce Trail would I haye leapt out of bed at 6 a.m. on that un¬ 
savoury morning of March 10th. — the weather outside had a dreary chill and jaund¬ 
iced look - and I would perforce had remained in bed. But I would have missed a 
very worthwhile day and as it turned out the weather improved, the sun made its 
appearance to transform the snow into a sparkling gem. 

Enthusiasm was momentarily dashed when we learned that the Founder and Leader 
of the day Ray Lowes was ill and unable to be with us, but he provided us with a 
worthy substitute in the person of George North, and so off we went, headed for the 
Rockway section of the Bruce Trail. 

n-e stopped along the ivay to explore a special woods known to George and observ¬ 
ed three Melanerpes erythrocephalus (red-headed woodpeckers) and one Asio wilson- 
ianus, (Long-eared owl). The snow here was still deep and we tended to flounder - 
sometimes supported by the crust, sometimes sinking to our knees. VJe proceeded 
then to Balls Falls, having observed a Sparrow Hawk, a Horned lark and four phea¬ 
sants on the way. 

At Balls Falls we ate our lunch and debated the wisdom of attempting to hike 
the Bruce Trail from here to Rockway as the snow was still abundant. The Trail 
was well marked with yellow blazes and looked very inviting, but we decided to 
drive to Rockway and take a short tour of the Trail and return. The roads were 
flooded in many places, and Mrs. L. North bravely and obligingly waded through 
first, to sound the depth: -as long as we could see the top of her head it was 
O.K. to go. The snow was banked six feet high along the sides of the roads. It 
was only when we entered the protected terrain of Rockway did we feel the warmth 
of the sun and our spirits rose accordingly. The beauty of the rock formation 
and some unsual banding of light and dark areas on the bark of some trees were 
features of interest here. We followed the trail as far as the depth of snow 
permitted, their started homeward. 

The best and most exciting part of the trip lay before us, when George took 
us to a Cedar Hedge surrounding an orchard, which he spotted on the trip back- 
sixteen Asio flammeus (Short-eared owl) drifted out of the depths of the bushy 
hedge. There were also many more Red-Tailed hawk in evidence at that time. 

We arrived back around 5 p.m. - satisfied with the days events, and grateful 
to George for his leadership. 




SEA' LIONS DIVE DEEP 

Stellar's sea lions are superb swimmers and fishers, the National Geographic 
Magazine says. They dive as deep as 600 feet for food. Though a grown bull may 
weigh a ton and fearlessly charge a man, it can be frightened off by the mere 
opening of an umbrella. 


....The vast reaches of the interior of the Antarctic are almost devoid of 

life. However, a most significant animal there is, apparently, a wingless mosquito.. 

PLAN TO ATTEND THE VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP AT NORMANDALE-CALL Mrs. Allingham, at - ; 

NE4-5924 . 
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GUPPIES HAY HELP TO CONTROL TROPIC DISEASE 

Guppies, those interesting little fish best known to most of us because of 
their blithe disregard of birth control, may have a serious job cut out for them 
in the world's warmer countries. They may be a means of control of parasitic 
worms known as flukes, that cause the disease known as schistosomiasis - which 
is even more dreadful than it sounds. 

When the flukes are not infecting human beings they live in the bodies of a 
certain kind of snails, much as malaria germs live in anopheles mosquitoes be¬ 
tween rounds. Reduce the snail population and you will reduce the number of 
schistosomiasis cases. 

Here is where the guppy comes in. Dr. Jose Oliver-Gonzales, of the School 
of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, P. R., noticed that the snails in certain Puerto 
Rican areas where the fluke-caused malady had been common were disappearing, H e 
noticed also that there were numerous guppies in the waters where they once had 
lived. 

Brought into the laboratory and put into the same aquaria with the fluke¬ 
carrying snails, the little fish eagerly devoured the egg masses that the snails 
had laid on the glass, on rocks in the water, and even on each other's shells. 

It looks as if the guppies might be responsible for the disappearance of the snails* 

The experiment is being continued on an outdoor scale, by introducing the 
guppies into waters where snails abound. Close track is being kept of the density 
of the snail population, to see whether the guppies can be entrusted with a mop- 
up job on these indirect enemies of mankind. 


Science Digest 




RAVEN IS ,;ISER THAN THE OWL 

The talkative raven, rather than the taciturn owl, is given credit for being 
a wise bird by Arthur Cleveland Bent of Taunton, Mass., U.S. National Museum 
Associate. 


"The raven", says Mr. tfent, "is one of our most sagacious birds - crafty, 
resourceful, adaptable, and quick to learn and profit by experience". 

It has a considerable vocabulary of calls. Most frequently heard is a 
hollow laugh': "haw-haw-haw-haw" • On the wing it sounds off with loud "crawks," 
interspersed with occasional more musical notes. It sometimes goes "thungl" like 
a big tuning-fork, and it also has a metallic, tinkling song resembling that of 
the red-winged blackbird but much louder. Finally, it can imitate the calls of a 
number of other birds, such as geese and gulls, 


Ravens like to talk to themselves, says Mr. Bent, sometimes keeping it up 
by the hour. So absorbed do they become in these soliloquies that they often 
relax their usual watchfulness, letting an observer approach much closer than 
they usually permit. 

Science Digest 


-:hhhh»bhhhhhhhhhhhh^b^hhhkhbhhhhhhkbhhhhhh:-x^hw^hhhhh;-^hhhhh:-4Hhh:--:hhhh:-:hhhhhhhhhh»h:- 


The "Petrified Forest" in Yellowstone Park contains the remains of about 


twenty-seven ancient forests, one above the' other....» 




STOMACH OIL OF BIRDS HAS MANY USES 


from Scientific American 


All birds of the order Procellariformes (Albatross, Fulmars and Petrels) 
manufacture a very evil smelling stomach oil, which is a gland secretion similar to 
the oil found in the head of the sperm whale. Its exact purpose is not known. It 
can be discharged for defensive purposes through the beak or nostrils. It may also 
be a "supplemental food" for the young , since it is rich in vitamins. An intrigu¬ 
ing suggestion is that ocean going birds use it to calm the water in their vicinity 
when riding out a gale. This may sound absurd, but only to those who have not seen 
the pacifying effects of even a small quantity of oil on a turbulent sea. It is 
possible that the oil is used for preening. A leading ornithologist has advanced 
the idea that the oil of the adult is the fledgling^ water supply. There may be 
truth in all theories. 


iBBBBBBBBB-BBKBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS--?Bi- 


THISTLE 


Donkeys have the peculiar habit of gulping down thistles without batting am 
eye. Such an act provides evidence that the beast is a practical botanist, for 
the thistle is a relative of lettuce and has a similar flavor. Both belong to the 
Compositae, and both are members of the same major subdivision of that family. 

The kinship of the two also can be seen by examining lettuce in its wild state 
Unmodified by generations of selective breeding, wild lettuce is, like the thistle 
itself, a decidedly prickly and scratchy plant. But wild lettuce is far less tasty 
than the thistle, having a very bitter taste. 

The thistle also resembles another well known composite, the dandelion. But 
the difference is also obvious. In the dandelion the plumes are attached to a sort 
of stalk, technically termed a beak, extending out from the end of the seed,cover¬ 
ing. In the thistle they spring directly from the fruit itself. 


All three of these plants - lettuce, dandelion and thistle - are alike in the 
manner of seed distribution. All use the downy parachute that rides the wind as a 
conveyance for their lightweight seeds. 


Most thistles, notably the big, coarse, hearty bull thistle, are biennials or 
short-lived perennials. But the spreading, straggling pestiferous Canada thistle 
is a full-fledged perennial, spreading by millions of seeds and holding on by means 
of an astonishingly deep and well-developed root system. 

S cience News Letter 


rBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBJBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS- 


..The male Adelie penguin of the Antarctic is able to go without food for as 

long as 40 days in his sub-zero environment.. 


........The South Pole is sunnier than any other place on earth during its summer¬ 
time, but 90 % of the rays are refected by the ice....... 


........The Pacific basin covers about one-third the surface of the earth and cont¬ 
ains more than half the world's volume of water.... 

EVERYONE IS WELCOME TO-THE VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP AT RYERSON NEAR NORMANDALE, ONT. 
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" GEORGIAN BAY TO GEORGIA " 

(by Paulla M. Strain - reprinted from "Appalachian Trailway News") 

A new goal for long distance hikers, but one which may not be possible for 
ten years, "Georgian Bay to Georgia," is in prospect as a result of the decision 
on June 10 by the Board of Managers of the Finger Lakes Trail Conference to 
accept the north-south Conservation Trail under construction by the Foothills 
Trail Club of Buffalo, N.Y., as a spur trail of the Finger Lakes Trailway. 

The first six miles of the Conservation Trail was dedicated May 5 at 
Holland, N.Y., in well-publicized and well-attended ceremonies. The Foothills 
Trail Club originally planned to start this trail at East Aurora, N.Y., and 
continue to the Allegany State Park, but the building of the new BRUCE TRAIL 
in the PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, beginning just outside Queenston and following the 
Niagara Rampart over 250 miles to Georgian Bay, has made the Buffalo club 
decide to extend the Conservation Trail to Lewiston for a connection via the 
International Bridge with the Bruce Trail. 


The main Finger Lakes Trail will begin in the Allegany State Park at the 
junction with the Conservation Trail and run in an easterly direction across 
southern New York into the Catskills, with the intention of eventually 
connecting with The Appalachian Trail somewhere west of the Hudson. 

Three north-south spur trails to the main Finger Lakes Trail have been 
approved by the Board of Managers of the Finger Lakes Conference already, with 
a fourth being planned. These include the already mentioned Conservation Trail; 
the Bristol Hills Trail, beginning west of Lake Canandaigua and running south 
of the lake to join the main Trail west of Lake Keuka near Bully Hill and 
Hammondsport; the Interlaken Trail, a forty-mile trail running from Butcher 
Hill along the Hector Backbone between Lake Seneca and Lake Cayuga to meet the 
main trail on Connecticut Hill, the first eleven miles of which are completed; 
and an as yet unnamed fourth trail being planned to start near Tully and Ovid, 
south of Syracuse, to join the main trail near Lake Genegenselet, northeast of 
Binghamton. 

Nine miles of the main Finger Lakes Trail have been located, in the Connec¬ 
ticut Hill-Enfield Glen-Lick Brook Gully region south of Ithaca, and was marked 
before the first Annual Camp of the Finger Lakes Trail Conference at Buttermilk 
Falls State Park, September 8 and 9. 

The Trails Committee of the Finger Lakes Conference estimates that the 
trailway may run to 700 miles of foot-trail, which may not be completed for ten 
years. Sponsoring clubs or individuals for the spur trails and for the central 
section of the main trail are already available but others are needed for the 
extreme western end of the trail (Jamestown to Bath-Hormell) and for the 
eastern end of the trail (from east of Binghamton on through the Catskills). 

Information on the trail-way may be obtained from the. President of the . 
Finger Lakes Trail Conference, Wallace D. Wood, 154 Clover Hills Road, 

Rochester 8, New York. 

THE BRUCE TRAIL in Ontario is expected to be completed more quickly than 
the Finger Lakes Trail. 


J /BWBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBCBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBWBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBJ- 


.........An acre of Antarctic sea water probably contains more animal and plant 

food than any other acre of water or land in the world..,.. 
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NEW HOOKS FOR MATURE CLUB MEMBERS 


at the Hamilton Public Library 
by A. J. Hunt 

The books this month are to be consulted and studied. The titles are: Men, 
birds, and adventure , The senses of anim als and men. Insects sounds. Animal 
ecology and Make friends of trees and shrubs . " 

Men, b irds and adventure , the thrilling story of the pioneer American natural' 
ists and the birds they discovered was. written by Mrs. Virginia Louise (Snider) 
Eifert. She was bom in Springfield, Illinois and still lives there. She has 
been a nature columnist, curator of birds and research historian. This informativ. 
popular historical account entailed much research for references to observations 
of birdlife by explorers, travellers and naturalists. It is illustrated in black 
and White with the works of outstanding bird artists from Mark Catesby to George 
Sutton. The book begins with what is known about bird lore in North America in 
ppehp-Storic times: especially from the carvings of the raven which was of special 
significance in those days. Then follows a chapter on Columbus and the birds he 
sighted. Then not until 1712 when Mark Catesby came to Virginia were the birds 
observed for knowledge, not meat. He was the first American ornithologist. There 
are chapters, on A. S. Le Page Du Pratz, Georg Steller, William Bartram, Alexander 
Wilson, J. J. Audubon, Sir John Franklin and Thoreau. This graphic work concludes 
with a summary of the work of modern ornithologists in discovering the last new 
bird. It will be sad when the last bird in America has been found, catalogued 
and niched. 

There are several books, by the husband- and - wife naturalist team, Lorus 
and Margery Milne, on the shelves of the Arts and Science department; namely - 
The balan ce of nature . Paths across the earth . Plant life , and The world of night . 
Their latest work The senses of. animals and men is rich in-natural history and 
makes both entertaining and informative reading. It explores the fascinating 
aspects of animal behavior in the World of the senses, A useful feature is the 
bibliography of recent technical articles and books which the authors used as 
source material. . 


P. T. Haskell in Insect sound presents an outline of what is known today on 
this exciting subject. It belongs to the Aspects of zoology series. The scope of 
the book is covered in the chapter headings; namely. The recording and analysis of 
insect sounds, Sound-producing mechanism in insects. Insect hearing, The song 
pattern of insects, Behavior associated with sound. Some physiological aspects of 
acoustic behavior and Sound in the insect world. 

In Animal ecology S. C, Kendeigh covers the study of living animals in their 
natural environments. It is a most comprehensive text. The author is professor 
of Zoology at the University of Illinois. 


Make friends of trees and shrubs by A. C. Guillet is more than a manual of 
trees and shrubs. It is delightful and invaluable volume. Each entry includes a 
botanical description, marginal drawings and a legend or myth of the species. At 
the back of the book is " The story.of the people's park 1 '., that is, an account of 
Central Park in New York. The writer has led many groups irt walks through here. 
Her next book to supplement this one is to be entitled "Strolls and hikes in 
Central Park". 




........A coot may carry half a ton of rocks to build an islamd on which to lay 

its eggs,.... 
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CONSERVATION and ECOLOGY 


Nature's law does not command us to do, or to refrain from doing, 
anything. It merely states that if a living being does so-and-so, then the result 
will be such-and-such. If we wish to avoid disability, pain and dissolution, we 
must pay attention to the warning. 


Through the use of his intellect, man has to some extent escaped 
from the controls of nature. He has meddled with small parts of a machine of whose 
total design and purpose he was ignorant. He now faces the hard task of encourag¬ 
ing natural forces to work in restoration of the damage he has done. 

- Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter. 


and from The Holy Bible: 

JOB 12, Verses - 7. But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 

and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee: 
8. Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee: 
and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. 


Conservation, which is often thought of as just the protection of 
wild life, and of the scenic wonders of nature, has a fairly long history but 
ecology is a relative newcomer. Ecology is the study of interrelations, the 
inter-dependence of natural things--including man. It marks awareness that 
conservation is not just the hobby of bird-watchers and assorted wild-life fans 
but a problem vital to mankind. 


Books such as SILENT SPRING and OUR SYNTHETIC ENVIRONMENT indicate 
how man, in his desire to over-control nature, is upsetting the balance upon which 
his very existence depends. As this list shows, the books on conservation and 
ecology are not neatly gathered together but enquiry at your local Public Library 
may assist you in locating them. 


Bates, Marston. 

The Nature of Natural History 

- 

1962 

Carson, Rachel. 

Elton, Charles. 

Silent Spring 

The Ecology of Invasions 

- 1962 

by Animals & Plants - 1958 

(auth r not shown) 

Our Synthetic Environment 

- 

1962 

ICrutch, Jos. Wood 

The Great Chain of Life 


- 

1956 

Milne, Lorus and Margery 

- The Balance of Nature 


- 

1960 

Perspectives on Conservation; Essays on America's 

Natural 

Resources 

; (edited 

Osborn, Fairfield. 

Our Plundered Planet 

by Henry 

Jarrett) 

'- 1958 
1948 

Sears, Paul B. 

Deserts on the March 


- 

1959 

Storer, John H. 

The Web of Life 


- 

1953 

Straus, Michael 
Trefethan, James B. 

Why not Survive? 

Crusade for Wildlife 



1955 

1961 

Vogt, William 

Road to Survival 


- 

1948 


and the following magazines deal with conservation and ecology: 

Audubon - Canadian Audubon Society, Toronto 
- National Audubon Society, New York 
Canadian Field Naturalist - Ottawa 

Ontario Naturalist and FON News - Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Toronto 
Living Wilderness - Quarterly - Wilderness Society 
Plants and Gardens - Quarterly - Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 


Prepared by C. MacDONALD of the London Public Library and Art Museum, Dec. 1962. 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO ATTEND THE VICTORIA WEEKEND OUTING - REGISTER NOW 


I i I l I I I I t I I 
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EXECUTIVE NOTES 

(March and April, 1963) 

f . . . . .. . , r fx 

- Appointed Nominating Committee to recommend a Slate of Officers for the 1963- 
64 Season, for presentation at the Annual Meeting - May 13, 1963. 

- Reviewed Treasurer's Report to April 16, 1963 - balance of Cash on hand being 
$1,065.23. 

- Appointed Auditors 

b ; : i 1 ■<’/ •. ’M... > t ■ * r- v 

- Approved arrangements to rent the Games Room at the Y.M.C.A., 79 James St. S., 
Hamilton, for the General Meetings of the Club for the 1963-64 Season 

■ : J ) r . j x\f'X - r r • - .1. V , 

- Reviewed plans for Junior Club section for the 1963-64 Season. Mr. David 
Brown, Science Teacher, will succeed Dr. D. M. Davies as Junior Club Adviser, 
and he will seek the assistance of Senior Members throughout the coming season. 

' r ' no . j. or; ; M , i 

- Approved Affiliation of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club with Canadian Audubon 

Society, International Council for Bird Preservation, Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists', Canadian Field Naturalists' and the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Hamilton. ... : ... 

- Approved Donations as follows: 

-Ontario Bird-Banding Association - $50 

- Federation of Ontario Naturalists' 

“Natural Areas Fund" - 25 

- Bruce Trail Association -Hamilton Area - 50. 

‘ • i •?! • . ■■ i min 

- Finalized plans for the Victoria Weekend Outing - May 17-20, 1963 at Ryerson 
Camp, Lake Erie; and for the Bruce Peninsula Weekend Outing - June 14-16, 

1963-.' " ’ 

..-.o '. - b !v . .. ’ \ !■/ 5 , : 

- Discussed Club Charter and agreed to seek legal advice to see if it is 
possible to have it altered to permit the Club to establish a permanent 
headquarters, which the Directors feel is most urgent for the purpose of 
housing our ever-growing Library, and for the erection and maintenance of 
displays for interest and workshop projects. 

■ > rt ---- 

U ' - - 

- and for a SMILE: , 

FAWN is the eggs of a fish. 

SKUNKS is little animals that hides in holes and smells. 

GAME CONSERVATION is like canning fruit, only you use 

wild animals. 

BOBCATS are male wild cats and lynxes are females. 

; A cross between them is bobolinks. 

TERRAPINS is like delirium which men have that drink 

too much. 

yf• ; ,v fjfi'v >•' i < k » :Y:\y • .’ .*• } i ' .• 'i ■’: * ‘ <] ’• •• 


VICTORIA WEEKEND OUTING - time is getting short and it would be appreciated if 

you plan to attend, if you would submit your regis¬ 
tration IMMEDIATELY. This is most urgent! 


Are any Members interested in having Evening Hikes late May through June - say 
starting at 6:00 P.M. to dark? If so - notify Dr. Edw. Dinniwell. 






A tribute to - 
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DR. DOUGLAS M. DAVIES 

A Poet said: "Parting is such sweet sorrow." -- 
but to the Hamilton Naturalists' Club — and to the 
Junior Members in particular — it is with deep regret 
that we must say ’au revoir" to Dr. Davies who leaves 
in the middle of May for a term of office at Cambridge 
University in England. 

Sorry as we are to lose his counsel and guidance, we 
are proud to have had the benefit of his learning and 
his talents for several years past. 

To Doug - we express heartfelt gratitude for the 
excellent leadership which he has given to the Junior 
Section. May you and the gracious Mrs. Davies enjoy 
to the utmost your term in England! Our most sincere 
wishes accompany you and your Family on your imminent 
departure. 

THE EXECUTIVE. >■■”! 

■ • • toe' j al) j 

_ .i/o.. i. f.-ifsH 


CARES 


To those who are wearied, fretted, and worried there is no physician 
like nature. When our nerves are frazzled and our sleep is unrefresh¬ 
ing, we can find no better antidote to the clamorous grind and frenzy 
of the city than the stillness and solitude of hills, streams, and 
tranquil stars. That man lays up for himself resources of strength 
who now and then exchanges the ledger for green leaves, the factory 
for wildflowers, business for brook-coon and bird-song. 


AN INDIAN PRAYER , „ . , 

- by Tom Whitecloud, 

"0, Father, Whose Voice I hear in the winds and Whose breath 
gives life to all the world, hear me’, . I am a man before you, 
one of your many children - I am small and weak. I need your 
strength and wisdom. Let me walk ii* beauty, and make my eyes 
ever to behold the red and purple sunsets. Make my hands 
respect the things you have made, my ears sharp to hear your 
voice. Make me wise, so that I may know the things you have 
taught my people - the lessons you have hidden in every leaf 
and rock. I seek strength Father - not to be superior to my 
brothers, but to be able to fight my greatest enemy - myself. 
Make me ever to come to you with clean hands and straight eye, 
so that when life fades as the fading sunset, my spirit may 
come to you without shame. Amen." 


The Bible puts into matchless words what is in our 
heart as we walk abroad these days. "For, lo, the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come...." 


Courtesy of THE TRAVELLER. 


SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY is resplendent in the Springtime - why not plan to 
attend the Victoria Weekend Camp which affords an opportunity for plenty of 
leisurely exploration of our Club Sanctuary? SUPPORT THE SANCTUARY FUND.' 
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' SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF A HOLIDAY ...... , 

• 1 / : ; by LAUREL NORTH 

We left Hamilton on Friday about 5:30 p.m. we stopped for supper at a picnic 
area near Glencoe. As we ate, we heard Bob White calling. 

On Sunday we crossed Iowa and came into a country of beautifdl, rolling hills 
with fine looking farms. It was Dickcissel country. They sat on fence wires and 
telephone wires and we seemed never to be out of hearing the Dickcissel song. 

On Monday evening we were in Rapid City, we drove up and down South Canyon 
trying to hear a Poor Will. We often got out of the car to listen for the Poor Will 
but at one such time a Townsend's Solitaire flew into a tree and sang his beautiful 
song. It stayed where we could see it and sang its prolonged, warbling song many 
times. V/e made a last effort to hear the Poor Will at the top of the canyon. It 
did sing a few times. 

On top of one of the hills around Rapid City there's a statue of a dinosaur. 

We drove along the road that goes along the top of this hill. V/e hoped to see 
Pinyon Jays but went many miles without seeing any. On our way back George managed t 
to find a place to park. We continued to search for Pinyon Jays, when a dark, 
crow like bird flew. over. George called, "Lewis's Woodpecker" and it was this 
beautiful woodpecker with the red face and bright red belly. It fle-w.baGk--.and 
forth and provided us with good views. 

After leaving Rapid City, we stopped to walk near Roughlock Falls. Rocky 
cliffs rose on one side while on the other was a steep, wooded hill. The road 
went along beside the small stream, which takes a sudden plunge creating the 
Roughlock Falls. A Dipper had its nest under the Falls. The Dipper went up and 
down the stream looking for food and walking under the water, while we could watch 
as long as we wished. We had our lunch in the small picnic area while Violet- 
green Swallows flew about and the Canyon wren called from the cliffs. 

We had driven many miles through hilly country when we saw the Big Horn 
Mountains with clouds festooning the tops. We drove close to them, stayed over¬ 
night and made an early start. Within a few minutes we began to climb the Big 

Homs and could see for miles. Then we came to a campsite where George stopped to 

look at the birds. I was pleased to see and identify Mac GillVray's ’Warbler, •» 

We are told that the road climbs 5,000 feet. It is a good road and we cert¬ 
ainly went up. We could really see far away to the east. 

We knew from Pettingill's book, "Bird Finding 'West of the Mississippi", that 
there was a road to the top of Medicine Wheel Mountain. It was a single track and 

the earth just dropped away on my side. George just laughed but when he stopped 

to look around about £ of a mile from the top, we walked up. It seems so different 
on foot and, curiously enough, it seemed quite ordinary on the drive down. 

We had just arrive at the top when a golden eagle flew over. The weather 
changed and it became windy and cold. Clouds surrounded us and then blew away to 
let us see sun and shadow in a lovely, green valley below us. 

The road out of the Big Horns is only long succession of switchbacks, when we 
came down the whole 5,000 feet. This was not the newest road but was a good, 
paved road. 

South of Yellowstone we drove through sage brush country where we saw many of 
our largest Grouse, the Sage Grouse. We travelled on the......continued........ 
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.new highway which was just a few feet from the old one. Now it was extremely 

difficult to see the Grouse as they walked slowly among the sage brush, but it 
was easy to see them as they sauntered across both highways. Since they do not 
seem to recognize the danger of speeding cars, we saw many lying beside the highway. 
Just once we saw a Grouse perched on top of a sage brush. The plant seems muc h tc ° 
small to support such a large bird. This quiet, slow moving bird seems far remove 
from the spectacular coutship display that we see in the films, we are familiar 
with this display where the birds erect their tails, spread their tail feathers . 
widely and inflate their throat sacs until these reach nearly to the ground. -Some 
day I hope to see this. 

As we came down from the Snowy Mountain Range and onto the Laramie plain, the 
road curved around a wet area and we saw birds flying about. We stopped to look 
and heard the shrill buzz of the Broad-tailed Hummingbird. I assumed that it was 
an insect but George observed and told me. It i^ould come to sit on a dead tree 
and then we would see its rose-pink gorget and green crown. Then it would speed 
away with the buzzing sound made by the "attenuation of the outer primaries." We 
were to see another at Veedauwoo Canyon. 

Dr. Merriam (1890) says that on San Francisco Mountain the Broad-tailed 
Hummingbirds "wake up early in the morning and go to water at daylight no matter 
how cold the weather is. During the month of August, and particularly the first 
half of the month, when the mornings were often quite frosty, hundreds of them 
came to the spring to drink and bathe at break of day. They were like a swarm of 
bees, buzzing about one's head and darting to and fro in every direction. The air 
was full of them". 

These are some of the highlights of a holiday spent looking for birds. 


-IBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB^/BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBf- 


HAMILTON SCIENCE FAIR ■. ZINNURS 


CONGRATULATIONS U John Richardson, Janice Probert and Daryl Mariette. 


Junior member John Richardson ,16 years old,of Nelson High School in Burlington 
took 1st. place, for his excellent exhibit - STUDY OF BIRD MIGRATION . Next month 
John will enter The International Science Fair in Albuquerque, New Mexico. (This 
fair is the ultimate of all Science Fairs in the world.) 

A former junior member Janice Probert, 16 years old, of Westdale High School won 
an award for her exhibit - TOPOLOGY . She will enter the Canada Wide Science Fair 
in Toronto in May. 

Also a junior member of our Club, Daryl Marriette of Dundas entered an excellent 
exhibit - BUDGERIGAR - feather structure and colour. 


-iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB'Br 


250,00^,000 YEARS CHANGE ANTARCTICA 


New Zealand scientists believe that the eastern section of Antarctica had a 
warm, wet climate and was covered xvith luxuriant rain forests. 

They have reached this conclusion after studying impressions of ferns and 
conifers found in boulders here. 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE 

continued from previous issue 
of THE WOOD DUCK - 

GUARDIAN 

Like air, water is indispensable to life. All water comes from the sea and 
returns to the sea. It is sucked up by the action of the sun, cleansed of its 
impurities, and in the form of visible vapor that we call clouds is wafted hither 
and yon across the sky until it is condensed and precipitated by contact with 
cooler air. We call this precipitation rain. 1 

Rain can fall anywhere. It occurs most frequently in high mountain areas, 
and over large tracts of forest where the air is not only cooled by the evapora¬ 
tion from the leaves, but is laden with the moisture they expel. The moderating 
influences of forests upon climate enter into the calculations of meteorologists 
and are readily noticeable. For instance, on a hot day the air in Cathedral 
Grove, that majestic stand of Douglas Fir in MacMillan Park on Vancouver Island, 
is noticeably and decidedly cooler. On a cold day in any thick forest, the woods¬ 
man must often shed his parka. 

Rain falling upon a barren hillside races down hill. Unchecked, it gouges 
channels for itself, torturing gashes in the earth like the arroyos of New Mexico, 
and sweeping towards the sea tons of precious humus, that thin layer of decomposed 
plant material which enriches the precious topsoil. Seldom is humus more than 
two or three inches thick, for in a forest it is continuously being broken down 
by organisms in the soil. 

Rain falling upon exposed earth can be taken in only as fast as the absorbent 
qualities of the unprotected earth permit. What is not soaked up must obey the 
pull of gravity and flow rapidly away, causing erosion, filling ditches, moving 
always to the sea, and holding in suspension, in the form of silt, millions of 
particles of fertile soil. ■ 

But rain falling upon ground protected by sod, by the litter of the forest 
floor, and by the roots of trees, finds receptive soil. The sod and the litter 
are sponges capable of sopping up gigantic quantities of water; and the roots of 
trees are a tangle of small, but effective wooden dams. All these,hold the water 
in a strait-jacket, secure from the violence of its own madness. Thus it seeps 
slowly into the earth to bring the tree its food. In this way, the fofests also 
help to maintain a more even level underground in what is called the water table, 
and upon which we rely for our wells, or whose waters gushing forth become the 
springs that feed the lakes, that feed the rills, that feed the rivers that return 
the water to the sea. In spring, too, the shadows of the great forests conserve 
the snow and so reduce the freshets and floods that carry off the valuable top 
soil. 

Man has been slow to learn these facts, and to use them for his preservation. 
History, modern as well as ancient, is filled with the record of his neglect, of 
how he has despoiled the good earth because of his greater concern with his own 
pretended grandeur, the jingle of coins in his pocket, or the rumblings in his 
stomach. 

A pitiful example is modern China which, with its hundreds of millions of 
mouths to feed, is never more than a whisper away from famine although four- 
fifths of its working force is made up of farmers. Why? For the answer look at 
the province of Shensi which is traversed by the Yellow River and bordered along 
one side by several long mountain ranges that once were heavily wooded but have 
long since been stripped of their trees. Although the forests have been replaced 
by terraces, miracles of engineering that are laboriously and faithfully fertil¬ 
ized, yet when the great rains come, as come they do, they burst through the 
inneffective, man-made barriers, rush into the valleys, sweep away the hard-won, 
hoarded enrichments of the soil and deposit them in the river. There, the sedi¬ 
ments have built up the bed of the Yellow River so that its surface has become 

higher than the surrounding land. In flood-time, it overflows.its banks and 

(continued next page...) 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 

and retaining dikes, inundating the plains. Starvation comes, and millions die 
thP 1S , nOC necessar y to 8° as far as China to see man-produced erosion of 

SaskahniL actl ° n n°, r t0 JUdge ltS conse 9 u ences. Look no farther than Alberta, 

li, h an> the Dal ^ otas > Nebraska, and other prairie areas in the 1930's. So 

hat these great plains could be sown to grain, man recklessly upturned the sod 
uprooted the scrub brush, and cut down the small clumps of trees All went before 

n he tb P T h f e ’ J he , axe » and the burning brand. It proved a sad, costly procedure. 
In the Spring of those depression years the great winds blew. They blew night and 

“ day> r; TO< *- 11£ted <**. unprotected ,oU 

than^hp 1 3Way clouds of dust so thick that, at noon, the sun was no brighter 
an the moon. All around the clock railway locomotives ran with headlights lit 
and plows ahead to clear the drifts of arable soil the winds had dumped upon the 
tracks in savage retribution against man's thoughtlessness. 

h _ w ?° me 0f . U ® may have forgotten those years of drought and gales; some may not 
have known of them. But those who lost their savings and their homes, thei/live- 
ock and their farms, they have not forgotten; nor have the dwellers of the plains 

of'the soil Th Se dreary yeara - They are m °re careful now of their trusteeship 
! ' • h6y haVe P lanted rows and groves of trees to put a fence before the 

r d ^ 8 baS 1 lns , to cat ^ h and hold the overflow of water from the furrows; practi- 
sedfContour plowing; and left some acreage fallow each year to halt the drift of 

An old, old story all this, that goes back to Babylon, the fabulous city 

Sthin°a waU i City With a circ ^rence of 56 miles enclosed 

thr^hpH i m u^u ^ 8h and 80 f6et thick ’ a City where lighter rang and love 
throbbed where Nebuchadnezzar held the Hebrews in thrall, and the Hanging Gardens 

were a glory and one of the Seven Wonders of the World. Did Cyrus the Great of 

latered^^^, if, 7 n° 538 B - C ‘ by dea troying the irrigation system that 

hv P \ a \ dld the Babylonians contribute to the death of their city 

y .v ^ n g too deeply into the green belt lying between them and Baghdad to the 

gating watl^carce? that helPed £ead the 6prln8S fr ° m " hlch the irrl ‘ 

Pe y ha P s this is also the tale of Tel-el-Amarna, which in the 14th Century B.C. 

Nile about r 9nn C ° niinercia J aad cultural centre of Egypt, fifty miles back from the 
Nile, about 200 miles south of Cairo. It may likely be the story of other great 

ncient cities where civilization and craftsmanship of a high order also flourished. 

in r t ma l T Ve / ^ 0W ' F ° r Babylon and Tel-el-Amarna have long been buried deep 
ipt-or? 8 ° f d ^ lfted sand ’ and over °ther ancient cities tress and vines have built 
catafaiques of greenery, repossessing the temples, the altars, the houses, and the 
markets, as the tree does to all the works of man once he has departed and it can 
again wor its wonders alone. Archaeologists have uncovered fragments of the 

JSS’oFiStX. 0 * the n,ystery ' B “ not alli the ”* e 16 lost or hldden ln the 

j History is more than a record of the past. It not only tells us what has been 
one, but warns us what we should not do. Have we learned the lesson from the 
story of the tree from Babylon to our dust bowls of the 1930's? That remains to be 
seen, but there are many signs that, here in Canada, we have. 


PROVIDER 

thP t-™ thin ? aon ^ ribubes more to the creature comfort and welfare of mankind than 
the tree. And when the chemical mysteries that it. still conceals are solved, and 

f hat WiU be> ltS manifol d. gits may be multiplied many times. 

Already the tree is iar more generous than is generally suspected. It is 

lumber 7 , that the fruit of the tree is confined to such obvious products as 

lumber, pulp and paper, paperboard, building boards, panelling, fuel, nuts, fruits 

(continued next page...) 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 

and, with the maple, sugar. While such a list is illuminating and ought to be 
enough to place the tree in high favour, it is anything but complete. It is not 
even comprehensive because the tree contributes to the enjoyment of life by 
providing hundreds of things that few associate even remotely with it, including 
a.variety of chemical and kindred products. 

The steering wheel of the car, the instrument panel, the anti-freeze in the 
radiator may all come from the tree. From wood also come the film in the camera, 
the ball-pointed pen in the pocket, and much of the telephone receiver and stand. 
For from the tree come plastics for hundreds of uses. From cellulose, or wood 
fibres, are derived such diverse things as rayon, cellophane, synthetic sponges, 
explosives, imitation leather, bottle caps, buttons, lacquers, phonograph records, 
lamp shades. The resins in the tree produce enamels, shoe polish, sealing wax, 
drugs, disinfectants. The tree furnishes turpentine, varnishes, paints, synthetic 
camphors, printing inks, insecticides. Should you need an alcohol rub, the tree 
can provide it, and it also furnishes softening substances in hand lotions, Wood- 
yeast, a by-product of the pulping process, has been converted successfully into a 
nutritious fodder for cattle, and it was used in Sweden during World War II to 
produce a meat substitute that looked and tasted something like hamburger. The 
list could go on and on; it seems to be endless. It will increase when the great 
enigma of the tree--lignin--yields its secrets to the wood chemists who are probing 
its mysteries in laboratories all over the world, including those of the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada near Montreal. 

Lignin is the mysterious substance in the tree that binds together the bundles 
of cellulose fibres in wood, much as concrete binds the steel rods in modern con¬ 
struction projects. It constitutes some thirty per cent of wood, and gives the 
tree its strength and its resilience. Some fungi that attack dead trees do noc 
destroy the lignin. Accordingly, some scientists incline to the view that lignin, 
rather than wood, may be the primary constituent of coal. The composition of coal 
is more like that of lignin than whole wood. This may explain why an Indian, who 
has never heard of lignin but is well-versed in wood lore will, in wet weather, 
chip chunks from a punky spruce stump to start his camp fire, and not waste time 
looking for dry twigs or branches in the rain-drenched woods. 

The name Lignin connotes its mystery. It is derived from lignum, the Latin 
word for wood, and its literal meaning is wood-substance. Science can go no 
further at present because, although lignin has been used for a number of purposes 
and chemists know the elements that are in it, they have not yet succeeded in de¬ 
termining its exact chemical structure. In natural wood it is not visible. It is 
colorless and it may be transparent. As a by-product of the chemical pulping 
process, it emerges as a sticky, brownish powder. But by then it seems to have 
lost its vitality. It has gone through an irreversible chemical process. It 
cannot be reactivated and, except for quantities that are minute in relation to 
the amount available, it is often disposed of as waste. In the lumber industry, 
it remains in sawdust and wood chips, and becomes an important agent in the trans¬ 
formation of these hitherto waste products by pulverization, pressure, and heat 
into such materials as plastics, hardboard, and so on. Lignin‘cah be used to 
produce vanillin, a widely-used substitute for the vanilla bean in flavouring ice 
cream and chocolates. It also helps to make a good grade of laundry soap, and is 
employed as an ingredieht in scalp tonics. It aids in the production of the 
contents of some fire extinguishers and insecticides. As fuel it fs a useful and 
economical replacement fpr hard coal. Wood chemists feel reasonably sure that it 
may be put to many other uses, and to that end they are searching. But they will 
make no positive statements. Scientists are a breed with precise minds who, 
although they dare to dream, keep their dreams to themselves until their test tubes 
and their formulae have assured them that the dream contains the substance of 

. (continued next page...) 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 

reality. But as lignin is chemically akin to coal, it holds promise of providing 
many of the products and by-products of coal. 

The ability of the tree to provide cattle fodder was proved in Sweden. True, 
the cattle ate it with reluctance until it was mixed with molasses. But there is 
nothing new in that manifestation of the preferences of the bovine palate. For 
years, farmers have been mixing molasses with ensilage, the winter fodder stored 
in solos, so that their herds Would eat it readily. Then, too, many of the world's 
animals, large and small, live exclusively or almost so, off trees. The giraffe 
subsists mostly on the leaves of the acacia or mimosa trees; the koals, or Aus¬ 
tralian bear, has an exclusive diet of the leaves and shoots of certain eucalyp¬ 
tus trees; our own beaver's menu is confined to the bark of aspen, alder, cotton¬ 
wood, or birch, and he employs the peeled wood to build his dams and lodges. The 
white-tailed deer of Eastern Canada survive the long, deep-snow winter by nibbling 
the leaves of cedars, leaving the evidence along the banks of any stream or lake 
where the deer have stripped the lower branches as evenly as if they had been 
clipped by a pair of electric shears. 

While it would be unsafe to travel paths of thought that scientists, let 
alone angels, fear to tread, nevertheless it is an interesting speculation that 
the tree may yet play a most important role in relieving food shortages in the 
world. Nor is this idle speculation. By tranlating food requirements into 
calories, proteins, and vitamins, nutritionists have developed a common denomin¬ 
ator for classifying all foods irrespective of name or source. The tree contains 
most of what man needs to sustain life, and the function of food, after all, is not 
to titillate the aste buds but to provide what the body requires. The palate of a 
hungry man is seldome a delicate instrument, and so it is possible that the tree 
may yet prove the salvation of millions who are never more than a meal away from 

starvation. At least there is reason to pray that it may be so. There are many 

who will agree with that wise man Sir John Boyd Orr, First Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations who has said, "freedom 
from want is the world's only answer to the atomic bomb." 

CANADA 

It is fitting that the leaf of a tree should be the national symbol of Canada. 

Whether or not the most appropriate species was selected may be open to argument; 

but that we should have chosen a tree is not. For the stout stem of the tree 
supports, not only its burden of billowing boughs, but also much of the weight of 
the Canadian economy. Upon our forests, more than on any other single factor, 

depend our financial health at home and the extent of our foreign trade. Virtually 

one of every three dollars we earn abroad flows from the harvest of the forest, and 

a third of all our primary production stems from the woodlands. All Canadians, 

whatever their job or location, share this wealth. 

In selecting a national emblem there were many trees to choose from. In 
Canada there are 135 different species of native trees, from the Pitch Pine which 
appears only in the Thousand Islands, to willows that are found almost everywhere. 
But the most prolific and most numerous are the conifers, for Canada occupies a 
position in the Western Hemisphere which is known by the Russian name taiga. The 
word describes a belt abutting the tundra region but having a continental climate 
and long and relatively cold winters. This is the environment in which conifers 
flourish most readily and there are 35 species of them in Canada. 

Favoured by climatic and soil conditions suited to their growth, and with 
space for them to spread, it is not surprising that Canada's forests are immense. 
This country possesses one-tenth of the world's forests, 1,700,000 square miles 
of them. Close to half the total land area of Canada is wooded. No province 
lacks forests., most of them are extensive, and since the earliest days of settle¬ 
ment they have been Canada's great provider. At first they were drawn upon to 

(continued next page...) 



THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): 


build, furnish and to heat houses, and to make the water-borne craft without which 
the early residents could not travel. But the forests took on new meaning during 
the Napoleonic Wars when Britain, cut off from her Baltic sources of wood, turned 
to Canada for the timber needed for her navy and her colonies. So a stable export 
trade was born, one that has assumed increasing proportions since the turn of the 
present century when the pulp and paper industry began its gigantic surge towards 
its present pre-eminence in the industrial life of the nation. 

Complacency should always be looked upon with suspicion. Thus, Canadians 
should not be lulled into a false sense of security by the extent and abundance 
of their forests. Immense they are, but limitless and inexhaustible they are not. 
For one thing, 752,000 square miles, or more than forty per cent of the total 
forests, are classified as unproductive. In general, these trees are close to 
the northern limits of tree growth, latitudes where the summers are short and the 
winters excessively cold. There lie vast areas of muskeg on top of permafrost, 
the tundra, and outcroppings of bare rock. These regions are like a litter of 
unfinished business on the work bench of nature. The sub-Arctic is not the tidy 
line that appears in the geographies. It is an uneven line that wanders erratic¬ 
ally, sometimes coming within a few hundred miles of large cities. The scattered 
trees that struggle to live in such inhospitable surroundings are stunted in 
growth, and so small in girth that their annual rings can be seen only with a 
magnifying glass. Many of them, though, prove to be more than a century old. 

Trees in this area grow slowly, are frequently deformed, and have no marketable 
value. 

From the forest total must be subtracted another 240,000 square miles that 
are classified as inaccessible. But this is an adjective which should be quali¬ 
fied; a relative term. Between an accessible and an inaccessible forest there is 
no permanent distinction. With a road, a railway, a mill, or even a dam, 
Inaccessible forests become accessible, and the wood in them can be harvested 
economically. Nor does the word inaccessible necessarily connote distance. 

There are virgin growths of timber not too far from some of our cities. They 
remain untapped only because other areas, by reason of streams or other trans¬ 
portation facilities, lend themselves more readily to forest operations. Some of 
these inaccessible forests will become accessible in due course as new harvesting 
methods are developed. 

The productive and accessible forests of Canada cover an area of 715,000 
square miles. Such an area is not small. It equals almost the combined area of 
Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. Under careful management, and protected 
from fire and disease, it is sufficient to meet in perpetuity the immediate and 
foreseeable needs of both the sawmill industry, which employs some 50,000 people 
and has an annual output of $546 million; and of the pulp and paper industry, 
which provides employment for 80,000 permanent workers and for 200,000 seasonal 
workers and has an annual production valued at $1% billion, in short the largest 
and most valuable producer in Canada. 

One of the fundamental features of the Canadian forests is that they are 
owned by the Crown, that is the people of Canada. Only ten per cent of the 
productive forests--including farm woodlots--are privately owned. Indeed, for 
every Canadian there are more than 60 acres of woodlands in the total forests 
of Canada. So from the standpoint of the individual the woodlands have great 
value; as a national asset they are beyond price for, properly utilized, they can 
be maintained for all time. 

Thus governments, the pulp arid paper industry, and others are working 
together, not merely to maintain the forests, but to augment their productivity 
for the increasing needs of the future. To this end, the pulp and paper companies 


(continued next page.,,) 
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THE INCREDIBLE TREE (continued): . ■ 

manage their own and their rented public forests on a perpetual yield basis. On the 
publicly owned lands their cutting plans are submitted to, and must be approved by 
foresters of the provincial governments. Thus the methods pursued by the individ¬ 
ual operators confirm to the over-all forest needs of each province. 

Because wood products play such a dominant role in Canada's trade, the feder¬ 
al government also concerns itself with the welfare of the woodlands. Thus, the 
federal Forestry Department was created to develop and give more emphasis to 
research and other efforts leading to better forest operations and management, and 
also to cooperate with the provinces in conducting forest surveys and inventories 
that will provide the knowledge for improved forest management. 

The pulp and paper companies are also deeply involved in forest research from 
which forest management methods have been improved and new cutting methods pro¬ 
moting regrowth have been developed. In tree farms, nurseries, and experimental 
forests, the pulp and paper operators are conducting long-term projects to conserve, 
protect, and increase the yield of .their woodlands. The object is, of course, to 
obtain a continuous yield of more wood per acre. Meantime the annual cut on their 
over-all acreage does not exceed the annual growth. 

In a remarkable partnership between industry and federal and provincial, 
governments, spectacular results appear to have been achieved in halting the dev¬ 
astation of the spruce budworm in Eastern Canada. Forest reserach is also con¬ 
stantly under way at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada.. While the 
Institute is financed primarily by the industry, it operates under the joint dir¬ 
ection of the industry, the federal government, and McGill University. There, 
studies are in progress to make a fuller and more complete use of the forest crop; 
to handle it more efficiently; and to develop and hasten tree growth. 

In the Canadian forests as a whole the annual cut seems to be- beginning to 
approach the volume of annual growth. This means that Canada must plan even more 
resolutely to safeguard its forests; to take measures to harvest over-mature 
forests where the volume of wood is declining; and also to regrow forests on . 
millions of acres of land that have been denuded by fire and-by colonists who, 
having cut and sold the wood, have abandoned their holdings which in the first 
place were never suited to agriculture and of use only for growing trees. 

The individual also has a responsibility to the forests. This is the pro¬ 
tection of the woodlands from fire. The great majority of forest fires are caused 
by humans, and the loss is appalling. No less than sixty ipercent of the original 
forests of Canada have been burnt, at one time or another; only thirteen percent 
have been cut over. The careless camper who fails to saturate the ground around 
his camp fire with water; the motorist who flings a lighted cigarette from his 
car window; the hunter, fisherman, or hiker who smokes while tramping along a 
forest trail; they are among the culprits, the enemies of the forest; 

Industry can protect the forests against misuse by saw and axe and against 
disease and ravaging insects. It cannot protect them against fools. The individ¬ 
ual who carelessly destroys a tree is doing himself, his fellows, and his country 
a great disservice. For the tree, the bountiful, beautiful, incredible tree, is 
God's choicest gift to man, given him for his pleasure and his profit; given him 
so that his eyes may look upon beauty and his soul taste peace.- Those to whom the 
tree has been given in plentitude are not its owners. They are its trustees and 
its wardens and should be ever mindful of their obligation to it. 

^(Written by G. Herbert Lash - commissioned by the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Sun Life Building, Montreal) 




....Flowers, trees and other vegetation are important aids in prospecting for 
ores and minerals used by the steel industry,.... 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ON COMING EVENTS 


■iHBHBS" 





MAY MONTHLY MEETING 
Monday May 13, 1963 at 8:00 p.m . 


" MEMBERS 1 NIGHT " 

MEMBERS are invited to show pictures,slides or tell of their own experiences with 
Nature, If you wish to participate, please contact Mrs. George North. (JA2-6082) . 
For those of us who are modest and do not xvish to participate actively in this 
last meeting of the 1962-1963 year let's all make an effort to be part of a large 
ahd enthusiastic audience. 


Members and their friends welcome 

Refreshments will be served PLACE ; Y.M.C.A. corner of 

James St. S. & Jackson St. 




FIELD EVENTS 


SATURDAY MAY 11. 1963 - SPRING WARBLERS 


MR. JIM DOWALL- will lead a car hike for early spring warblers. Meet at Teacher's 
College Parking Lot at 3:30 a.m. LEADER: Mr. Jim Dowall phone Ja9-9101. 

MAY 17 - MAY 20. 1963 - VICTORIA DAY WEEKEND CAMP 


Do plan to attend this outing with the Hamilton Naturalists' club. Everyone is 
welcome. For information phone Mrs, Joan Allingham, NE4-5924 . 

SATURDAY MAY 25, 1963 . - SPRING BIRD COUNT 


SPRING nlRD COUNT. For territories phone Dr, Ed. Dinniwell. Your cooperation 
and assistance will be greatly appreciated in this project. 

SUNDAY JUNE 2. 1963. - A TRIP TO SPOOKY HOLLOW 


DR. ROBERT MCLAREN - will lead this hike to SPOOKY HOLLOW to see the many wild 
flowers. Meet at 8^30 a.m. at the Mountain Plaza corner of James and Mohawk, Do 
bring, a lunch by all means. LEADER : Dr. R. Maclaren 


JUNE 22-23. 1963 . - A WEEKEND TRIP TO THE BRUCE 

The Executive has planned a special weekend trip to the Bruce for wildflowers. If 
interested phone Dr,. Ed. Dinniwell for information. Phone 383-9964 




FOR FUTURE JUNIOR NED'S, MEETINGS AND HIKES SEE YOUR APRIL ISSUE OF THE WOOD. DUCK 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to April 24, 1963 - 155 


Common Loon ( 6 )Mar 
Red-necked Grebe(2,500)Apr 
Western Grebe (l)Apr 
Double-cr. Cormorant(l)Apr 
Great Blue Heron (l)Mar 
Green Heron (l)Apr 
Black-cr.Night Heron(2)Apr 
Lesser Canada Goose (l)Mar 


Blue Goose 
Gadwall 

Green-winged Teal 
Shoveler 
Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 
Canvasback 
Greater Scaup 
Lesser Scaup' 
Common Scoter 


( 


Ruddy Duck 
Turkey Vulture 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Rough-legged Hawk 
Bald Eagle 
Osprey 

Ruffed Grouse 
American Coot 
Common Snipe 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Greater Yellowlegs 
Glaucous Gull 


Bonaparte's Gull 


(35)Mar 
( 9 )Kar 
(lOO)Kar 
(l 6 )Mar 
( 53 )Mar 
(llO)Mar 
. (80)Mar 
(4',000) Apr 
( 500 )Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 
143)Apr 
( 20 )Apr 

(1) Mar 
( 12 )Apr 

(2) Apr 
(l Imm.)Mar 

(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 

1 )Mar 

2 )Har 
4 )Mar 

(l)Apr 
(4)Mar 
(l)Apr 
(34)Mar 


( 5 , 000 )Apr 


Little Gull (l)Apr 
Forster's Tern ‘ (3)Apr 
Common Tern (60)Apr 
Caspian Tern (3)Apr 
Hawk Owl (l)Mar 
Long-eared Owl ( 4 )Apr 
Short-eared Owl (l)Apr 
Chimney Swift (l)Apr 
Belted Kingfisher (l)Mar 
Yellow-b. Sapsucker (3)Apr 
Tree Swallow (2)Mar 
Bank Swallow (l)Apr 
Rough-winged Swallow(1)Apr 
Barn Swallow . ( 3 )Apr 
Cliff Swallow (l)Apr 
Purple Martin (l)Apr 


.26 
.12 
.21 
.15 
.24 
.20 
. 2 
.28 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

• 24 
.26 
.25 
.21 
.21 
.15 
.21 
.17 
. 6 
.30 
.17 
.17 

.30 

.14 

• 17 
.31 
.30 
.30 

.24 

.31 

.15 

.30 

.21 

.21 

.18 

.21 

.18 

.26 

. 5 
.19 
.17 
.28 
. 3 
.30 
.16 
. 16 
.16 
.20 
.18 


F over Aldershot 

Burlington, Oakville 
A Lake, Appleby Line 
A foot of Bay Street 
P Aldershot 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Prince's Point 
F High Level'Bridge 
Burlington 
Dundas Marsh 
Dundas Marsh 
Dundas Marsh 
Hamilton Harbour 


Lake Ontario 

11 n 

it Van Wagner's Beach 
Port Nelson 
Bay & Dundas Marsh 
Campbellville 
P Dundas Marsh 
Mount Albion 

ti n 

P Bull's Lane 
it Rock Chapel 
Erin Avenue 
Dundas Marsh 
it " " 


D. K. & Thelma Powell 
George & Laurel North 
G. & L. North, M. Cowie 
George W. North 
David K. & Mrs. Powell 
G. W. North 
William P. Smith 
Huber Moore 
David Carey 

J. Miles, R. Curry et al. 

R. Curry, John Olmsted 
■ 11 11 11 

G„ W. North, T. Reid 
G. W. North 


G. & L. North, 'L. Simser 
11 11 it n 


G. 

H. 
J. 
R. 


W. 

11 


North 


Moore, 

Carey, 

Curry, 


G. 

W. 

J. 


Martin Cowie 


W. North 
1?. Smith 
Olmsted 
1 Len Simser, 


Mike McCarthy. 

R, Curry, J-.- Olmsted 
R. G. C„ MacLaren 
Robert Curry 
J'. B. Miles, H. Moore 
Miles, Moore, ffi. Cowie 


A Beverly, -,55 Sideroad ; D. & J.- Gar-eySmith-A- 


it Sassafras Point 
it York, Ont. 

■ Dundas Marsh 
it Dundas Marsh 
Lake Ontario 
it Bronte 
it Dundas Marsh 
it Burlington 
A E. end of Harbour 


Huber Moore 

I. Cowie, P. Selman 
Lorraine Preston ' 

J. Miles, H. Moore 
-Norths,* M. - Cowie,-Simser 
G. North, M. Cowie, Simser 
Robert Chrry 

G. & L. North et al. 

G. North, M. McCarthy 


L Rogers Rd., Erindale John Jarvis 
L Mount- Albion -Robert'Gurry 


Ian Cowie, M. McCarthy 


King's Forest 
A Concession Street Robert Curry 
P Dundas Marsh ' Huber Moore 

A Bull’ , s Lane'; Cemetery G. North; W 


Smith 


A Dundas Marsh 
A University Landing 
A 
A 

A Dundas G. W. North 

A East end of Hamilton Martin Cowie 


J. Miles, H. Moore, Cowie 
George & Laurel North 


...II. 

VI 


. .. JJ 

II 


- ...M' ‘ 

II 


.4 It 

II 
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Tufted. Titmouse 
Red-br. Nuthatch 
Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 
Hermit Thrush 
Eastern Bluebird 


(2)Mar.31 
(2)Apr.l8 
(l)Apr .20 
(l)Apr.18 
(l)Apr.l7 
1 )Mar.26 
l)Mar.31 
(l)Apr. 5 
Golden-cr. Kinglet (3)Mar.30 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet(l)Apr.17 
Loggerhead Shrike 

Yellow Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Western Meadowlark 


Watson's Lane Dundas Miss Mabel Watson 
P Gage Park Robert Curry 

A 4th Cone.Peter's Cors. Donald Campbell 
P McMaster University Robert Curry 


P Bull's Lane 
A Carapbellville 
York, Ont, 
Dundas Marsh 
P Highway 102 
it Gage Park 
it N. of Palermo 
Hannon 


Robert Curry 
David West 
Robert K, Sargeant 
Douglas A. Smith 
Huber Moore 
Robert Curry 


D. 

J. 


& J. Carey, W, Smith 


Harvey Williams 


Evening Grosbeak 
Common Redpoll 


2;Mar.30 

1) Mar.31 

2) Apr.20 it Valley Inn; Caleb Walk Lorraine Preston 

(2)Api>.l8 

(1)Kar.31 
(l)Apr. 3 

(1) Apr,12 

(2) Mar.30 

(3) Mar.26 


P Gage Park 
it Abingdon 
Walter Avenue 
5th Cone. Beverly 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Westdale Park 


Robert Curry 
George W. North 
Robert Curry 


Rufous-sided Towhee (l)Apr. 7 E York Road, Dundas 


Savannah Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Oregon Junco 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
White-crowned Spar. 
White-throated Sp. 
Fox Sparrow 

Swamp Sparrow 


( 3 )Apr. 3 
1)Mar.30 
l)Apr. 3 
l)Apr .18 
1 )Mar.31 
(l)Apr.l4 
(7)Apr.l7 
(l)Mar.30 

(35)Apr.19 
(l)Apr.l8 


A Westdale Park 
it Upper Ottawa St. 

Bull's Lane 
it Hamilton Cemetery 
F Vineland 
A Coldspring Trails 
P Gage Park 
A Bull's Lane 

King's Forest 
P Westover 


H, Moore, 

H. Moore, 

H. Moore, G. 
Huber Moore 
M. McCarthy, 
G. W. North 
Fred Selman 
G. W. North 
Fred. Selman 
Robert Curry 
R. Curry, J. 


J. Miles 
G. North 
North 


Tom King 


A. Senior 


Olmsted 


M. Cowie, Len Simser 
George & Laurel North 


A denotes first record for the year 
F denotes first record for the season 
L denotes last record for the season 


Please send your reports of noteworthy bird records to Mr. Geoi’ge North, 
249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton, Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, before the 
15 th of each month. 



